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Some powerful old bulls with great spreading antlers still remained far back in 
the hills but Ee-ah and his companions headed for the valley bottom itself 
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The November News in the School 


Analysis of Contents for the Classroom 
Citizenship: 


Editorial on “Ways the Juniors May Aid Roll Call;” 
back cover. The Chicago School Journal last year 
printed an account by Margaret B. Stokes, of the Do- 
little School, of a skillfully conducted lesson on Red 
Cross work in her 3B reading class. 

The lesson began with a discussion of Junior Red 
Cross materials seen about the building: the certificates, 
CaLEenpar, and Honor Roll. The teacher then asked: 
“Who can tell some things that the Red Cross does for 
people?” The answers included such facts as— 

“It takes care of people when they are in trouble. It helped 
the people down south when their homes were destroyed by the 
flood.” “I saw a Red Cross sign on an automobile once. Maybe 
the man who drove the car was working for the Red Cross.” 
“There is a Red Cross station in every city and many in a large 
city such as Chicago.” 

The children then looked at pictures cut from an old 
CaLENDAR showing what children of other lands did for 
the Red Cross, and this led to the additional knowledge 
that the Red Cross gives food, clothing. and shelter in 
times of disaster from fire, earthquake and flood. The 
unfamiliar words and phrases in the story of the Red 
Cross were then studied by means of phrase cards, the 
story read silently, and the whole thing rounded out by 
questions and a “moving picture” in which the children 
played Red Cross Nurse. The scenes of the “movie” 
were: “The Sick Brother,” “The Wounded Soldier on 
the Battlefield,” “The Red Cross Nurse at a Fire,” and 
“The Red Cross Feeding Starving Children.” 

A project for older pupils was carried out in Outaga- 
mie County, Wisconsin. There all the social science 
classes in the junior and senior high schools of the 
county wrote articles and edited and printed a maga- 
zine telling the history and present work of the Red 
Cross throughout the world. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Juniors, who are 
not allowed, of course, to solicit money for the Red 
Cross, wear badges with the pointed inquiry: “Have 
you joined?” This gives them the chance to tell about 
American Red Cross work. 

Of special interest in “Junior Doings” are the ac- 
counts of activities in disaster areas, the activities in 
behalf of blind children, and the activities for veter- 
ans’ hospitals. Notice, in connection with the notes 
on Porto Rico, the letter on page 3 of this TEACHER’S 
Guipe, about the crusade against illiteracy. 

We have just been informed that Miss Upjohn’s 
book in braille will not be ready till January. Please 
do not send any mioney for the book at this time. 


Complete instructions will be given a little later. 
Auditorium: 
“Socks, Sir,” is good auditorium material. The 


original story from which the dramatization was made 
can be found in the Winston Silent Readers, Book VIII. 


Geography: 


America—“ About a Next Door Neighbor” (Mexico) ; 
Austria—“Vienna’s Own Song-maker;” Greece—“The 
Quarter That Was a Starter.” The earthquake in 
Greece and the resultant conditions, described poig- 
nantly by Mrs. Angwin, give new point to Miss Up- 
john’s picture of “Greek Refugees” on the April page of 
the CALENDAR. 


Music: 


“Vienna’s Own Song-maker” gives, in charming 
manner, material to use in celebrating the Schubert 
Centennial. During her research for the article, the 
author compiled the following list of Schubert’s music 
recommended for children: 


INSTRUMENTAL—March Militaire and other marches; Mo- 
ment Musicale; Impromptus; Serenade; String Quartets; So- 
natas; C Major Symphony; Unfinished Symphony. 

Sonas—Wandering; Whither; The Linden Tree; The Organ 
Grinder; Courage; Ave Maria; Who Is Sylvia?; Serenade; 
Hedge Roses; The Wanderer; The Trout; Wanderer’s Night 
Song; By the Sea; Hark, Hark the Lark; My Sweet Repose. 

Sources of material are Schirmer’s Vocal Albums, Schubert, 
Volumes 1 and 2, and Fifty Songs by Franz Schubert in the 
Musicians’ Library. It may also be worth while to write to the 
Schubert Centennial Committee, 1819 Broadway, New York. 


Nature Study: 


The true story, “Ee-ah Finds a Refuge,” suggests in- 
teresting points of comparison with the book Bambi, 
by Felix Salten (Simon and Schuster Co., New York). 

If your pupils have not yet read Bambi, “Ee-ah” 
will serve as a relevant introduction to that delightsome 
book. Young readers may be troubled to find that the 
deer, who harm no fellow creatures and help many, 
appear more highly civilized than man. Nevertheless, 
the simple, often overt, parable of the forest will not 
bother most children; what will count with them is the 
realness of Bambi and his fellows. Galsworthy rec- 
ommends this book for sportsmen. I should like to 
recommend it for children, because of the new com- 
radeship it gives with the forest. At the risk of being 
thought whimsical, I should also like to recommend it 
for teachers, as a provocative treatise on education. 

Our very young members will be pleased with another 

(Continued on page 4) 








“Providing Instruction for Grown People” 


LETTER from the Red Cross of Porto Rico gives 
an inspiring account of the work against adult 
illiteracy carried on there: 

“The work of our Juniors has in many instances filled a great 
need not only in the school but in the community as well. Their 
cooperation in the campaign against illiteracy goes back to its 
beginning in the island. They have assisted in making out the 
census, in teaching relatives and friends how to read and write, 
in assuming the responsibility in such schools without any re- 
muneration, and above all in persuading adults to join the 
movement. In this, as in other campaigns, they have been led 
by School Supervisors and teachers who serve as chairmen of 
our local committees. The School Directors in many places 
belong to the committees, too.” 


We hope, during the year, for helpful reports of sim- 
ilar work here. 


Good Work in Washtenaw County, Michigan 
N WASHTENAW County, Michigan, the rural 


schools have as lively a program of service as the 
town schools. The County Supervisor of Rural 
Schools said of the Junior Red Cross work there: 


“T want my ch‘ldren to take part in this work, because it is 
a fine thing for them. They are so interested. Now I see in 
my schools the Junior Red Cross poster, certificate, and Honor 
Rolls; the children are so proud of winning their pins. I am 
glad for my teachers to have the Junior Red Cross magazine 
to use in their work.” 


One of the rural school teachers of the county wrote: 


“My children are so enthusiastic over the Junior Red Cross 
work. I had no idea they would be so interested in earning their 
pins. The older boys and girls help the little ones in many 
ways—they keep the schoolroom and school grounds clean. I 
am proud to be a teacher in Washtenaw County.” 


From the town schools of the same county come 
equally eheering reports. A principal in one of the 
Ann Arbor schools commented: 


“It is one of the finest things we have had in our schools, for 
the children to be as interested as they are in the Red Cross 
and to be a part of a great organization that is really doing 
things. There is much enthusiasm over winning pins. The chil- 
dren ask to come to the office when their pins are given them, 
so they can show me and tell how they have won them. It is a 
real honor in this school to wear a Junior Red Cross pin.” 


One of the largest grade schools in the same city re- 
ported an educative plan for awarding the pins. A 
“committee of standards” decided on ways by which 
pupils might earn their individual memberships. The 
ways covered: 


1. Good citizenship. 2. Service and Self-Sacrifice. 3. Service 
for Classmates. 4. Reverence for Old People. This same com- 
mittee later became a Board of Appeal, to consider all question- 
able cases. When a child thought he had earned a pin and it 
had not been granted by the teacher, he presented his case to 
the Board of Appeal. 

In one room in the Elementary School in Chelsea there is a 
large chart on the wall marked “Red Cross Service Roll” at the 
top, in large red letters. On this chart are the names of all the 
children in the room. After some of the names there is a full 
row of gold stars, representing perfect attendance, good lessons, 
clean hands and a whole list of other services that the teacher 
explained would entitle them to have their names on the Honor 
Roll. She told this story of a small boy whose attendance had 
been rather irregular until he became enthusiastic over winning 
his Junior pin by regular attendance. The mother telephoned 
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the boy’s teacher, saying, “I want to go to Detroit for the Easter 
vacation and I want to keep X out of school on Friday. He is 
making the worst fuss about it, says he just can’t stay out be- 
cause he wants more gold stars so he can write his name on the 
Red Cross Honor Roll.” The teacher explained that X only 
needed one more gold star to get his name on the Honor Roll. 
The result was that X and his mother went on their Easter 
vacation on Saturday instead of Friday. 

The next step outlined in the Washtenaw report is 
the organization of town councils, and later a county- 
wide council to plan for those large projects in which 
all the schools unite. It was planned that the council 
should meet first in Ann Arbor and after that in the 
other important towns, so that getting to the council 
would be equally possible for representatives from all 
sections. One of the consolidated schools had already 
elected its representatives last spring. Perhaps before 
this year is over, news of the consummation of this 
plan for county council meetings can be given. 

One might take the closing comment of the report 
for granted: “The Junior program cannot help but de- 
velop, with the children so enthusiastic over the work, 
and with the superintendents, principals and teachers 
so splendidly cooperative.” 


Some Helpful Ideas 


UPILS in some of the Indian Schools of South Da- 

kota undertook as one of their service activities 

to save meadowlarks from freezing. This idea is worth 
passing on, at this time of year. 

A national service that will bring pleasure to home- 
sick “boys” in the government hospitals, is for the 
children to send home-town papers ta the men from 
their own community. Names of such men can be ob- 
tained through your local Red Cross Chapters. If the 
youngsters’ Service Fund is rich, a subscription can be 
sent. But if the Service Fund is poor, the pupils can 
see to it that the paper is read promptly at home, kept 
unmutilated, put together in order, addressed to the 
veteran and mailed at once. Different pupils can 
share, by taking turns different weeks in this respon- 
sibility. 


Calendars 


Others deck their calendars with wisdoms that were said 

Years or centuries ago by wise men who are dead, 

But we will make a wiser one than any others know, 

A Calendar of Useful Days, and live it as we go, 

Dating not by maxims but by friendly deeds instead. 
Our lives shall make it grow. 


Others write their calendars of wise things people say 

And number all the days to help the stupid find their way. 

But you and I, we know, ourselves, if skies are gray or blue, 

And we will build our Calendar of Happy Things to Do— 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Yes, and Sunday, too! 


Every month of every year, all along the way— 
J-~ sary, February, March, April, May, 
vune, July, and August—so, our Calendar will run; 
Every week of every month until our lives are done, 
Every day of every week and hour of every day 
A living, joyous one! 

—R. E. H. 

(Reprinted because of typesetter’s error last month) 








Developing Calendar Activities for November 


The Social Survey in Syracuse, New York 


N THE social survey made by the Junior Red Cross 
of Syracuse, New York, members of the grade 
school council, accompanied in each case by an adult, 
took their questionnaires to one orphanage, two day 
nurseries, four city hospitals, the home for aged women, 
a camp for undernourished children and the city hos- 
pital. Members of the high school council went to the 
Association of Workers for the Blind, the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and the Nursing Bureau. The re- 
port sent in by Mrs. Mae H. Cross, Secretary of the 
Junior Red Cross, for Syracuse, says: 


“The children were received with the utmost courtesy by the 
people in charge and showed keen interest in the institution 
visited. As a result the grade school council made daily visits 
to the hospital wards, during the summer, taking flowers. The 
high school council adopted work among the blind children 
while they were home during vacation, taking them to the 
Lighthouse weekly for work in Braille and entertainment, and 
arranging for two lawn parties. They continued the work at 
Christmas time by giving a Christmas party for them. They 
also paid the carfare of one of the blind boys so that he might 
come home from the State School to spend the holiday with his 
parents. Christmas stockings were filled by one of the schools 
and given to the blind children. Another field of work opened 
by the survey was that of assistance at the Preschool Clinics, 
where a group of girls from the Vocational High School were 
responsible for assisting the nurse in weighing and charting the 
children who came to the clinic. Another group of girls from 
the City Normal School, as part of their kindergarten training, 
attends one of the clinics and entertains the children while their 
mothers attend the lectures. Scrapbooks and constructive toys 
have been donated to these clinics by the Juniors. 

“We were not able to complete our survey before vacation 
and there is still the Detention Home, where we feel we may 
be of service. This has been assigned to some older high school 
council members who are going to visit the Children’s Court 
and make the survey of the Detention Home at the same time. 

“We have found that these institutions and agencies look 
upon the Junior Red Cross as a group of volunteers ready to 
render service. We have had special children from out of town, 
who are patients in local hospitals, referred to us by the social 
workers asking for the Juniors to call. We were also very glad 
to be able to assign Juniors to look after a man who was being 
treated for his eyes and whose people were all in business and 
not able to give him much time for reading. 

“We did not follow up the fields in which other groups were 
already interested, but picked out the places where there has 
been the least interest shown. The work among the blind chil- 
dren was absolutely untouched and the friendly hospital visiting 
among strangers in local hospitals also seemed to be a fine field 
of service. A mother of a grade school council member hap- 
pened to be at the meeting when the children were bringing 
in their reports, and was very much impressed with the way 
the survey was handled. She has asked mesto speak to the 
Association of University Women, of which she is a member, 
on the subject ‘Directing the Interest of Young Children in 
Social Service.’ ” 


A Junior High School Where Every Club Helps 


N THE Hamilton Junior High School of San Fran- 
cisco, the Junior Red Cross Council has printed 
pledge cards for Junior Red Cross Work. On these 
each club of the school volunteers a definite piece of 
service for the year. The card is signed in each case 
by the faculty member who is sponsor for the club and 
by the pupil who is the Red Cross representative for the 
club. The form reads in full as follows: 


CLUB PLEDGE FOR JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK 


The a Thimble Club 


pledges to have_ __10 children’s garments 





(small size dresses) 
ed atte lide tania caiilavindoecoatcsgmoni for the Junior Red Cross, 


December 1st 


to be ready by 1928 





Signed Mrs. Agnes Wood, Sponsor 


Doris Hatch, Red Cross Rep. 


The list of projects undertaken in this particular 

school is as follows: 

The Thimble Club—10 small size children’s dresses 

The Flower Club—F lowering bulbs or saving magazine stories 

The Library Club—30 single-story booklets 

The Block Printing Club—Decorated paper napkins for holiday 
use (6 doz. each) 

The Art Needle Club—1 layette 

The International Club—50 single-story booklets and exchange 
of portfolio correspondence between schools 

The Hamiltonian Club—To send correspondence to schools in 
England 

The Study Club—Filling 15 cartons of Xmas gifts 

The Secretarial Club—1 carton of Xmas gifts for leper children 
of Hawaiian Islands 

The Glee Club—76 stamped Xmas cards for hospital patients 

The Little Theatre Club—30 bulbs in paper cups 

The Entre Nous Club—1 layette, 32 favors, 32 tray containers 
for nuts 

The Basket Weaving Club—Thanksgiving greetings for 60 aged 
people 

The Bird Club—28 envelopes (decorated), each containing 6 
crossword puzzles 

The Travel Club—150 tarleton bags for marbles 

The setting of a definite date, and the use of regular 


club interests where possible are points worth noticing. 


Adopting a Hospital for Soldier and Sailor Friends 


N ORDER to make the friendship of Juniors for 
their soldier and sailor friends a trifle more personal 
and stable, it is recommended this year that schools 
interested in this activity should adopt a Veterans’ 
Army or Navy Hospital for the whole year and should 
send things from time to time throughout the year, 
planning the gifts where possible in conference with the 
Red Cross Director of Recreation in the hospital 
adopted. A hospital will be assigned a school or group 
of schools requesting it. This will make it possible for 
Juniors to send gifts that are sure of a welcome because 
they will fill a need in the particular hospital for which 
they are prepared. 

There have been two general classes of Veterans’ 
Hospitals. In one the majority of patients are being 
treated for tuberculosis; in the other, the patients are 
being treated for mental illnesses. A necessity for cau- 
tion arises in the latter type, from the fact that many 
innocent-looking gifts endanger the lives of these pa- 
tients who have made one of the greatest sacrifices 
imaginable in answer to the call of their country. The 
Junior Red Cross page in the Red Cross Courier for 
November, 1928, gives a list of suitable gifts, many of 
which may be made in the classroom. A reprint of this 
page will be sent any teacher free upon request. 








What Grew Out of Weighing and Measuring 


UT of the activity of weighing and measuring 
grew a complete and well-rounded health course 
of study in schools of Newton, Massachusetts. An ac- 
count of a seven years’ demonstration there is soon to 
be published in booklet form by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. It is hoped that a summary of 
the study will interest teachers sufficiently to obtain 
the booklet for their own inspiration and partial guid- 
ance. 


The first health activity of weighing and measuring of all 
children, which had become fairly uniform throughout the 
schools by 1920, developed as the result of health bulletins 
which outlined for principals and teachers a simple health pro- 
gram giving definite instructions for weighing and measuring. 

Naturally the weighing and measuring revealed some de- 
ficiencies and an effort to teach children the importance of milk 
as a food for growth led to the serving of milk lunches as the 
second health activity. In conjunction with this, parents be- 
came interested in problems of nutrition and ways of soluton. 

When the weighing and measuring were moved from the 
physical education department to the classrooms, teachers took 
new responsibility in studying the pupils’ habits and in super- 
vising these in relation to health. In order to promote desirable 
habit formation the rules of the “health game” were adopted 
because of their simplicity; and the practice ofthese became 
the third health activity. Again the cooperation of parents was 
invoked through letters that told the reason for the work and 
the way in which it was being carried forward. 

The fourth health activity, daily inspection, followed logi- 
cally, or perhaps we should say psychologically, because of the 
children’s need of recognition for success and of encouragement 
in overcoming obstacles. 

The fifth health activity was the correlation of subject matter 
in order to emphasize health. Arithmetic periods were used for 
the tabulation of weight records and the making of graphs, 
drawing periods for the making of health posters, home eco- 
nomics and science for making personal application of knowledge 
to practice, community civics for problems of sanitation, and 
cooking periods for consideration of proper diet. 

Because in spite of all effort some children were still below 
par, special health classes were organized as the sixth health 
activity. These classes included open-air groups, groups for the 
mentally retarded, groups for those with defective vision, and 
for those who were ten per cent or more under standard weight. 

Many children were hindered from improvement by special 
physical defects and thus health examinations became the sev- 
enth health activity. 


Practical Conclusions Based on Experience 


HE STUDY gives in considerable detail conclu- 
sions formed about the teaching of health. In 
the kindergarten and primary grades there is careful 
control of the environment in order that the young 
children should have the right amount of activity and 
rest and an effort is made that these desirable condi- 
tions should carry over into home life. In the middle 
grades, health training is closely linked to personal ex- 
perience. Devices for stimulating interest imclude 
various systems of inspection, the keeping of pictorial 
and graphic representations of achievement, the use of 
health posters, cards, slides, films, toy radio stations, 
competition between teams and increased responsibil- 
ity on the part of pupils for themselves and their class 
room and school building. 
In the upper elementary and junior high schools the 
course in general science includes elementary physi- 


Fitness for Service Activities for November 


ology and general hygiene; and here a modified Red 
Cross course in Home and Personal Hygiene is con- 
ducted by a well-trained nurse, first placed in the pub- 
lie schools by the Newton Chapter of the Red Cross. 
This special instructor teaches the special health work 
one period a week for half a year, assisted by the reg- 
ular teacher of general science. 

In the seventh grade, pupils begin the study of arti- 
ficial respiration with practice and also study mouth 
hygiene, foot hygiene and scientific bed making. All 
the girls are required to take a course in foods and nu- 
trition and the boys are given a chance to study food 
and nutrition in a camp cooking club. 

In the eighth grade a First Aid Course is given one 
period a week for one semester, the pupils actually 
doing the practical work. This correlates with their 
common interest in scouting and camping. In the 
eighth and ninth grades girls may elect either foods 
and nutrition or the course in clothing. The instruc- 
tors in nutrition include a director who both teaches 
and directs the school lunch room and one teacher of 
foods and nutrition. Care is taken to emphasize prac- 
tice based on sound theory. 

In the junior high school public health is stressed in 
Civics courses. A course in Well Baby Hygiene is given 
in both the junior and the senior high schools. 


Our Partnership 


HE Junior Red Cross of the Newton Schools rightly 

takes considerable pride in the success of this spe- 
cial demonstration. Not only have the ideals of health 
emphasized in the Junior program been potent in de- 
veloping enthusiasm over fitness for service, but the 
Junior Service Fund has been the means of purchasing 
needed scales, of furnishing the mid-morning milk 
lunches in a number of schools, in paying for glasses, 
for tonsil and adenoid operations, and for other forms 
of corrective help, and in the maintenance of a special 
“vacation fund.” 

Junior Red Cross is proud of results not only because 
the health objective, which in Newton has been empha- 
sized as the first objective of education, is being at- 
tained, but because those social ideals that are the 
primary justification of stressing health education have 
not been forgotten. The record of activities in the 
Newton Schools shows in the past years Christmas 
boxes packed for children overseas, an exhibit prepared 
for the Spanish Red Cross Museum, donations to dis- 
aster relief, and contributions to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, which makes possible the rescue of chil- 
dren of other countries from ill health. 





(Continued from page 1) 

type of story, the fable about “How the Animals Passed 
the Winter.” When the story was first considered for 
the News, the question of the moral principles involved 
came up. It was decided that the Bull was thoroughly 
just in his attitude and that his unsocial colleagues re- 
deemed themselves only by their cooperation in time of 
community peril. There may be some argument over 
this on the part of pupils. : 


































The chickadee spied a dim line of shapes crossing a little glade 





Ee-Ah Finds the Refuge 


NE day in late No- 
vember a wind blew 
across the forest cov- 

ered hills, driving before it whirling snowflakes. 
A little voice tinkled in the snowstorm—“chick- 
a-dee-dee.” It was a mountain chickadee flitting 
about the tip of a fir limb, cheerfully hunting 
among the twigs in the usual good humor of his 
kind. ‘“Dee-dee,” echoed farther in the woods, 
where his companions were as busy as he. The 
snow swirled and eddied about the fir tree; other 
trees were dim ghosts in the storm, and far below, 
the valley of Jackson’s Hole was entirely blotted 
from view. 

Nothing escapes a chickadee’s bright eye and 
he spied a line of dim shapes crossing a little 
glade. What were those moving shadows in the 
driving snow? The chickadee knew. The elk 
were coming! From now on, band after band of 
elk would be passing through these foothills, seek- 
ing winter feed grounds. They were a familiar 
sight to the winter birds. 

“Ke-ah,” came a squealing voice, just behind a 
big fir tree, and the chickadee knew that an elk 
calf was calling to his mother. “Ee-ah,” came 
the sound again, and then a small group of elk 
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came into view, all cows and 
calves. One calf stopped 
under the chickadee’s tree. 
The others began scraping away the snow to find 
the cured grass underneath. They were sleek and 
fat, just lately arrived from their high summer 
pastures. 

The little calf squealed again, ran over to his 
mother and tried to get some milk. But his 
mother moved out of the way. If she had spoken, 
she might have said, “Ee-ah, you little squealer, 
you are growing up now, and it is time you were 
weaned, with winter coming on.” 

Then Ee-ah nosed about in the snow for grass 
like the others. 

Soon the little herd moved on. Ee-ah and the 
other youngsters scampered through the loose 
snow. This was their first taste of winter. “Isn’t 
this a jolly storm?” their actions seemed to say. 

“Dee-dee-dee,” came the voice of the bird, as 
he faded into the falling ‘snow on his way to the 
deeper forest. 

Weeks went by and the snow had covered the 
valley as well as the hills. Ee-ah, the little calf, 
looked down into the brilliant white world; a 
broad valley dotted here and there with ranch 
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houses and haystacks. And across the valley to 
the west rose the Teton Peaks, pink in the eve- 
ning glow of the sun! A beautiful world to live in. 

In company with others of his kind Ee-ah re- 
mained in the lowest hills, pawing through the 
snow for the grass underneath. Sometimes they 
fed on tender willow tips or young aspens. Peo- 
ple in the valley could see the elk stringing out 
across the face of the open hills to feed. Often 
the herd lay in the 
sun, resting and chew- 
ing the cud. When it 
stormed it sought the 
shelter of the woods. 

As the winter wore 
on and storms piled the 
snow deeper and deep- 
er, the elk were forced 
lower, though some 
powerful old bulls with 
great spreading antlers 
still remained far back 
in the hills. Ee-ah and 
his companions head- 
ed for the valley bot- 
tom itself. As the calf 
was passing the border 
of a clump of aspens, a 
white form burst out 
of the snow at his feet, 
and he gave a startled 
leap. It was only a 
jack rabbit, frightened 
from his resting place, 
but it was much larger 
than the snowshoe rab- 
bits of the high mountains where the elk had 
been raised. 

As the herd came down on a sagebrush fiat, 
Ee-ah gazed curiously at a flock of large plump 
birds, walking over the snow and picking at the 
sage leaves. These were his first sage hens. 

The little calf had lots of things to learn in this 
new country. He found many elk in the valley, 
hundreds of them. Elk everywhere, he thought. 
Most of them had been there since early in the 
season. Here he also found troubles. Grass in 
the valley had been cut for hay to feed the cattle 
of the ranches. And the elk wandered about, 
picking a little here and there in the pastures and 
sniffing about the haystacks. But the hay was 
fenced in; it was not for elk. It was so tempting 
behind the bars that the elk began to find weak 
spots in the fences and they helped themselves to 
the sweet hay. They could not understand why 
men drove them from the stacks and they came 
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A white form burst out of the snow at bis feet and Ee-ab gave 
a startled leap 


back and tried again. As the weeks went by, 
some of them, finding that the beautiful valley 
was not as good as it appeared to be, drifted back 
into the lower hills where they could still find 
some grass under the snow, as Nature had left it 
for them. But many had tasted the sweet stolen 
hay of the ranches, so instead of going out to find 
food somewhere else, these lingered about the 
haystacks, hoping and trying for more. The men 
of the ranches were 
troubled, driving away 
the elk again and 
again. 

Then astrange thing 
happened. One morn- 
ing Ee-ah looked out 
over a wide field and 
saw men hauling hay 
and scattering it on the 
ground. Hundreds of 
elk were flocking to the 
place, greedily eating 
the good food. The 
calf’s own band fol- 
lowed the others and 
soon he was helping 
himself. And wonder 
of wonders, they were 
not driven away! 

Next day these kind 
men brought out more 
hay, and again the next 
day, and the next. The 
elk gathered to the 
feast, a great herd now, 
numbering several 
thousand. Ee-ah saw great bulls in the herd, 
stately old fellows with fine spreading antlers. 
There were many younger ones—“spike bulls” — 
with their first set of antlers. And there were 
hundreds of calves like himself. 

How did it happen, all this free hay, day after 
day? The wise old animals wha had been here 
other winters understood a little. They realized 
that here was free hay, a place where they would 
be unmolested. But it was all new to Ee-ah. He 
did not know that this was the Government Elk 
Refuge and that the Warden of the Refuge raises 
hay, hundreds of tons of it each summer, just for 
the elk! 

Now while Ee-ah is munching his hay, let us 
see what all this means. When Daniel Boone 
pushed out into the Wilderness, there was plenty 
of room for everybody. The land was not crowded. 
But now the whole country is becoming settled, 
and homes are scattered everywhere over the 
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land and our interesting wild life has lost its free- 
dom and is now at our mercy. But we are learn- 
ing to be generous toward our fellow creatures. 
Many of the ranchers in Jackson’s Hole in Wy- 
oming have helped the elk in hard winters, even 
though these animals have bothered them so 
much. Our National Government, realizing this 
growing feeling of the people, purchased a small 
area of land in Jackson’s Hole and placed it under 
the care of the Biological Survey. The Warden 
in charge of this Elk Refuge raises the hay and 
when a hard winter comes it is there ready for 
the hungry herds. 

It was not long before Ee-ah discovered in a 
new way that he was cared for. He had seen two 
high corrals on the feed ground. A load of hay 
was scattered in each. As he nosed about one of 
these corrals, he found a narrow opening and 
squeezed through it. Inside he found many other 
calves who had come through other openings, and 
they all ate contentedly, undisturbed by the big 
bulls and all the grown-up elk. The thoughtful 
Warden had made the openings, or “creeps,” large 
enough so that only calves could go through. In 
this way they would surely get enough to eat. 


N the night of Thursday, September 13, the most disastrous 
hurricane of its history struck the island of Porto Rico. 
Leaving devastation, suffering and death in its wake, it roared 
on towards Florida. On the following Monday it tore into 
the section around Palm Beach, bringing destruction even more 
terrible than it bad left in Porto Rico. As soon as news of 
Porto Rico’s plight reached the United States, the Red Cross 
prepared for action. President Coolidge, who is also President 
of the American Red Cross, asked the U. S. Navy to supply a 
vessel for Red Cross disaster workers to proceed at once to 
the island. On September 15, the U. S. S. Gilmer,” a destroyer, 
sailed from Charleston, South Carolina, with five trained Red 
Cross men on board. Guided by reports from the Weather 
Bureau, the “Gilmer” avoided the track of the storm and ar- 
rived in Porto Rico on the 18th, before the tempest had reached 
the Florida coast. Meantime, acting on the forecasts of the 
Weather Bureau, the Red Cross bad ordered some of its workers 
into Florida and when the terror came and passed there they 
were, ready to go to work on the gigantic task of relief. 
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When the spring came the elk were still in good 
condition. The snow had begun to thaw, bare 
places appeared in the fields and flocks of horned 
larks came twittering from the south. The noisy 
killdeers talked and chattered about the ponds. 
Some of the elk began to wander into the hills, 


where the south slopes had become bare. Then 
came the month of May. 
Once more Ee-ah was in the mountains. The 


Elk Refuge was forgotten, for green grass had 
come again. Chickadee was silent now. He 
might have peeked out from his bushy fir tree, 
bright-eyed, with a short “dee-dee” of greeting 
when he saw the elk, but he was too busy to 
linger. For he and his mate had a secret—a 
little hole in a dry stub of a tree where a soft 
nest was being built. 

One day Ee-ah spied a brown, spotted little 
creature squatting on the ground. He sniffed at 
it curiously. It was a little calf, only a few days 
old. Ee-ah himself was no longer a calf—men 
folks now called him a yearling. He had lived 
through his first winter and was back in the 


mountain meadows, the happy green. summer 
world of the elk. 























INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


The U. S. S. “Bridge,” Navy supply ship (above), taking 

on supplies for Porto Rico. (Left): Florida National 

Guardsmen braved alligators, quicksand and rattlesnakes 

in their search for nine members of one family reported 
missing in the Lake Okeechobee region 
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About a Next Door Neighbor 


HE first interna- 

tional school 

correspondence 
album we have ever 
had from Mexico was 
sent from the Ameri- 
can School at Tampico 
to the Stevens Practice 
School of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School. 
It was full of interest- 
ing pictures and let- 
ters about Mexico and 
there were delightful 
miniature objects typi- 
cal of the life of the 
country. 

The discovery of oil 
near Tampico drew 
many people from 
other countries into 
that city and by 1917 
the Americans there 
found they must build 
a school for their chil- 
dren. One of the letters says that the American 
School now has eighty-eight pupils and eight 
grades, with seven teachers in all. Beginning 
with the second grade everyone studies Spanish, 
which they all enjoy very much. Before the 
school are two flagpoles—one for our own Stars 
and Stripes and the other for the green and 
white and red bars of Mexico. 





This doll, wearing the Charro 


costume, came with the Mex- 
ican correspondence 


How Mezxico City Began 


Mario Sanchez writes this about the early set- 
tlement in the Valley of Mexico: 

“Long before the Europeans discovered Amer- 
ica, 2. when Mexico was still covered by deserts 
and forests, a tribe of Indians, coming from 
farther lands, arrived in the Mexican Valley. 
They we: > looking for a nice place to settle and 
said they would build their town wherever they 
found a cactus, and over the cactus, an eagle eat- 
ing asnake. When they found this they thanked 
their god, Huitzilopochtli, and began to build 
houses. These Indians were Aztecs. They wor- 
shipped idols. They named their city Anahuac, 
but it is now called Mexico City and is the na- 
tional capital. The Aztecs built roads and pal- 
aces and were the strongest of all the tribes. 
Many years after, when Columbus discovered 
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the New World, the Spaniards came and con- 
quered these Indian tribes.” 


Interesting Places in Mexico City 


Jesus Villela tells about the Mexican national 
capital: 

“Mexico City is on a plateau about 8,000 feet 
above sea level. The climate is temperate, dry 
and heaithy, with a temperature of thirty-five 
degrees in winter to seventy-five degrees in sum- 
mer. The days are always warm and the nights 
are always cool. It rains every afternoon during 
the summer. 

“When Cortez came in 1519 he destroyed the 
beautiful Aztec city, but rebuilt in the same place. 
Today there are many interesting remains of the 
Aztec civilization and of the Spanish conquerors. 

“Some interesting places to visit in Mexico City 
are Chapultepec Park and Castle. The President 
of Mexico lives in Chapultepec Castle. In it there 
are many things that belonged to presidents of 
past times. The rooms of the unhappy Empress 
Carlotta and the Emperor Maximilian are very 
elegant. Chapultepec Park has lakes, woodland’ 
drives through rows of trees draped with Spanish 
moss, Zoological and Botanical Gardens, Monte- 
zuma’s Bath and the Don Quixote Fountain, 
which is made of beautiful Talavera tiles. 

“The National 
Palace was built in 
1692. It contains 
the principal offices 
of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Every 
year, at 11 o'clock 
on the night of Sep- 
tember 16th, Mex- 
ican Independence 
Day, the bell in the 
National Palace is 
rung and the ‘grito’ 
of ‘Viva Mexieo’ is 
given by the Presi- 
dent. 

“Another inter- 
esting place is the 
National Museum. 
It contains a fine 
collection of an- 
tiquities and ob- 





jects of natural his- This doll, with ber China Poblana 
. It h th dress, is dancing partner for the 
tory. t has e Charro 


Aztec Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial 
Stone, and Montezuma’s Shield. Other 
objects of interest are Maximilian’s 
gala coach all gold and red, his silver 
service, a marble bathtub which once 
belonged to the Empress Carlotta and 
Maximilian’s saddle. 

“The National Theatre is very 
beautiful, but unfinished. It has a 
movable stage, and a wonderful glass 
curtain made by Tiffany of New 
York.” 


Typical Costumes 


Tom Human describes Mexico’s 
typical costumes: 

“The three most important cos- 
tumes of Mexico are the Charro, the 
China Poblana and the Tehuana. The 
Charro costume consists of black tight 
trousers with silver buttons on the 
sides, and a jacket. The shirt is white 
with the Mexican coat of arms, an 
eagle with a serpent in its mouth, on 
the back. The Charro wears a red tie 
and a big hat with a wide brim. To show off, he 
rides on a horse and has a lasso with him. His 
spurs are immense. 

“The China Poblana costume consists of a 
dress that nearly reaches to the ground. At the 
waist it has a green sash with pointed ends. The 
blouse is of linen and has an eagle made out of 
beads or a Mexican flag on it. The skirt is of red 
and green woolen material with beads all over it. 
The Mexican wearer has long hair and puts 
rouge on her cheeks and colors her lips. 

“The Charro and the China Poblana dance a 
dance called the jarabe tapatio. At the end of 
the dance the Charro puts his hat down and the 
China Poblana passes her foot over it. 

“The Tehuana is the most striking costume of 
any found in the Republic. The waist is colored 
and the skirt is flowered, with a wide ruffled hem. 
The high headdress is called huipil grande. 

“The costumes worn by the higher class Mexi- 
can women of today on special occasions show 
much of the old Spanish influence in the high 
combs, the mantillas, the earrings and most of all 
in the costly shawls of rich material, embroidered 
with flowers blended in every rainbow hue.” 


Treasure at the Bottom of a Dark Pool 


Anna Jordan, an eighth grader, tells this inter- 
esting story: 

“On the estate of a foreign gentleman which I 
have visited there is a fraction of a historic pool 
that has an interesting legend connected with it. 


fan is for fanning a charcoal fire. 
side it is an implement on which the Mexicans grind meal 
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These miniature things came with the Mexican correspondence. The jar, 
called an “olla,” is used for keeping water cool. Beside it is a brazier. The ~ 


The tall thing is a chocolate whip and be- 


Overlooking the pool is a steep, high precipice 
where it is said that long, long ago, the Aztees 
built altars. Carved steps were dug in the stone 
on the mountain that reached up to the summit 
where the big altars were built. Here, every 
once in a while, the prettiest girl of the tribe was 
chosen as a special sacrifice to their gods. 

“Everyone gave her a jewel to wear, and thus 
loaded, she was led to the summit where she was 
splendidly dressed with rich cloth and decked 
with necklaces, bracelets, tiaras, rings, ankle 
bracelets and many other riches. Then, so 
adorned, she was offered to the gods and thrown 
down the steep rocky cliff into the deep black pool 
below. 

“Not long ago one of the workers at this gentle- 
man’s farm dived into the pool and brought up a 
small nugget of gold. He told his master who 
sent other divers in to see what else could be 
found. Many jewels were brought to the surface, 
among them a beautiful necklace of jade and gold 
beads which the gentleman showed us. The gold 
beads are hollowed and carved and make the 
necklace a treasured and valuable jewel indeed. 

“The altars have crumbled to the ground and 
there remains only a big heap of stones; the 
steps leading up are covered with moss and vines 
and no feet have trodden them for many a year. 
Only the pool, down, down, below, deep and black 
and almost hidden, remains to tell the story of 
the beautiful victims that lie deep in its bosom 
among treasures of gold.” 
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The Quarter That Was a Starter 


ELSIE BENEDICT ANGWIN 


RIVING from Ath- 
ens to Corinth in 
the last days of 

April I felt my whole be- 
ing warm to the beauty 
that is Greece. Moun- 
tains, deeply green with pines, leaped in cliffs to 
shores where little waves chattered. Hills forested 
with age-old olive trees rolled sweetly into vine- 
yards, thence to level fields where the meadow 
fragrance lingered. From the cloudless sky the 
sun shone in myriad sparkles across the deep blue 
of the Gulf. And beyond, far to the south, across 
these radiant waters the ranges of the Pelopon- 
nesus dreamed in amethyst mist. So must it 
have looked long, long ago, this ancient Greece, 
when the gods, gazing down 
on it from the heights of 
Olympus, wondered whether 
it were better to be gods or 
Greeks. 

It was hard to realize that 
just beyond the next village, 
beyond that great gash where 
the Corinth Canal cuts across 
the slender stem of rock at- 
taching the Peloponnesus, 
leaf-like, to the mainland— 
that beyond all this loveliness 
of sea and land and sky, lay a 
city in ruins—Corinth, shak- 
en stone from stone. These 
were not the famous ruins of 
the Corinth of former days, 
whose broken temples rise at 
a higher level on the hillside, 
but the new and glaring ruins 
of the modern city. Travers- 
ing the intervening hills I 
suddenly saw her, poor 
Corinth, a heap of twisted, 
crumbled rocks unfit for hu- 
man habitation. 

And her people? Before the horror of the 
earthquake two days before, they had fled to the 
fields, to hill-tops above the sea, to the shelter of 
tents, or the poor protection of old blankets slung 
between tree trunks and bent sticks. And their 
children? Except in the very ruins, there were 
babies and toddlers everywhere, with faces a bit 
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in Paris. 
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EFORE her marriage, Mrs. Angwin was Elsie 
Graves Benedict, Director of the Junior Red 
Cross Division of the League of Red Cross Societies 
It was she who advised about the use 
of the National Children’s Fund in Europe and 
closely observed what your money was doing there. 
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The Corinth Canal is a great gash cutting across 
the Isthmus of Corinth, thus providing a short 
route from the Adriatic to the Aegean Sea 


pinched, a bit frightened, 
but with big brown eyes 
ready to warm into shy 
friendliness at a friendly 
word or gesture. There 
were older children every- 
where, too, children of school age. As we en- 
tered Corinth I saw them pouring from tents, 
swarming up the hillside in the white sunlight, 
following. . . what? . . . A Grecian Pied Piper? 
Not that, and yet something equally compelling 
—a great truck piled high with cases of milk 
and chocolate, boxes of toweling and soap, bundles 
of clothes. Over the truck floated the red and 
white ensign of the Red Cross; guarding it were 
fifteen or twenty young men. I recognized them, 
students from the Normal 
School in Athens, honored by 
their national Red Cross with 
responsibility for the distri- 
bution of these supplies to 
the ten thousand refugee 
children of Corinth. 

“And mind you,” said 
Professor Stylianopoulos, 
the famous educator, who is 
Director of the Athenian 
Normal School and also of 
the work of the Greek Jun- 
iors, “all these things, to- 
gether with sums of money— 
my Office desk is heaped with 
little bills—came into the 
national headquarters at 
Athens from Junior Red 
Cross members all over the 
country before we called for 
their help.” 

Now you may wonder 
why I write you all this 
about Corinth in an aarti- 
cle upon the uses of your 
National Children’s Fund when you have given 
no direct help to the Corinth disaster—(although 
the American Red Cross itself did help, and that 
most generously). I will endeavor to tell you 
how, though given for another undertaking, your 
Fund was indirectly present at Corinth. 

Of course you remember that last year, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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In the evening there were jolly gatherings of musical friends to 
listen to Schubert’s music or to dance while be played for them 


Vienna’s Own Song-maker 


ELIZABETH McNEELY KEHR 


N A BRIGHT October morning in the year 
() 1808 a crowd of boys waited in the great 
dark anteroom of the Imperial music 
school in Vienna. Soon they would be called up 
one by one to sing before Signor Salieri, director 
of the Emperor’s choir. If they could please the 
famous Italian music master they would be ad- 
mitted free to his school, and on Sundays and 
holy days they would sing in the Imperial Chapel, 
where the Emperor Francis came to worship. 
Just now, music tests forgotten, they were teas- 
ing one of their number, a fat, awkward little fel- 
low from the suburbs. His homespun suit of a 
queer light gray looked very countrified to the 
eity boys. His huge thick spectacles and solemn 
face amused them even more. They began call- 
ing him a miller’s son and pretending it was flour- 
dust that made his clothes so white. The boy 
was miserable at their jokes, for he was fearfully 
shy and the strange faces made him lonely. So 
he was relieved when the teasing tongues were 
interrupted by the beginning of the singing trials. 
When the “miller’s son” went up, the boys nudged 
one another. But when his clear, pure voice rang 
out in the well-known church tunes, they grew 


suddenly quiet. They had never heard a boy 
sing like that. Piece after piece the professors 
handed him, and each one he sang beauti- 
fully, without hesitation. He was accepted at 
once, 

The boy who sang his way into the Imperial 
school that morning was Franz Peter Schubert, 
Vienna’s own composer. Others of the great 
music writers of those times, like Beethoven, 
came to the city, but Schubert was the only one 
born there. All over the world this year his Cen- 
tennial is being celebrated, for it is just one hun- 
dred years since he died. 

Franz had learned to sing in the suburban 
church at Lichtenthal, under the parish choirmas- 
ter, who was astonished at his progress. “Why,” 
said good Herr Holzer, “when I wished to teach 
him anything fresh, he always knew it al- 
ready.... The lad has harmony at his finger- 
ends.” 

Ignaz, Franz’s oldest brother, had given him 
piano lessons on the battered old-style piano at 
home. Very soon Ignaz had to confess that his 
little brother knew more than he of piano-play- 
ing. When Franz was eight, his father taught 
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him to play the violin, and he played duets with 
his brother Ferdinand. 

The Schubert family was very poor. Father 
Schubert’s pay as a schoolmaster hardly provided 
food and clothing for them all. Mother Schubert 
was busy making ends meet. But there was a 
great deal of music in the shabby little home. 
Almost from the day he was born, in January, 
1797, Franz Peter had been all ears for it. 

Now, when he was eleven, he entered the city 
music school and exchanged the despised gray 
suit for the dazzling, gold-trimmed uniform of 
the Imperial choristers. The boys at this school 
studied music and gen- 
eral subjects and prac- 
ticed daily in a small or- 
chestra. Franz Schubert 
enjoyed this orchestra 
even more than his choir 
singing. He played his 
violin in the back row so 
well that the leader of 
the violins, a big boy 
named Spaun, noticed 
him and promoted him. 
They became good 
friends, though Spaun 
was nine years older. 

After practice one day, 
Franz, his face very red 
with embarrassment, 


told his new friend that Peis 


he had already composed 
a good deal of music, but 
could not afford enough 
music-paper to put down the pieces that were 
always coming into his head. Spaun began to 
provide paper, and Franz wrote down the notes 
and parts for many songs and pieces. He became 
first violin in the orchestra and often con- 
ducted it. 

On Sundays and holidays away sped Franz to 
Lichtenthal. And what a tuning of instruments 
and tightening of strings was heard then! You 
would have enjoyed seeing the four musicians: 
Father Schubert, half hidden behind his old vio- 
loncello; Ferdinand and Ignaz next, busily tuning 
up for the first and second violin; and the round- 
faced Franz Peter, his eyes very bright behind the 
big spectacles, and his viola already under his 
chin—growing more impatient each moment. 
All would be ready at last, and the music would 
start. Oftener than not it had been written by 
Franz at school. Hour after hour the quartet 
would play on. If Father Schubert occasionally 
made a mistake, no notice was taken; but if he 
made the same slip twice, up would speak Franz 
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The house in which Schubert was born has been made 
into a museum in bis memory by the city of Vienna 


in a mild voice, “Herr Vater, something must be 
wrong there.” 

The week days were not always so happy. Most 
of the year the school practice rooms were bit- 
terly cold. Worst of all, the boys never had 
enough to eat. There were only two meals a day, 
and not enough at either. Franz once sent a let- 
ter to Ferdinand, begging for several extra 
kreutzers every month. 

“You know by experience,” he wrote, “that a 
fellow would like at times a roll and an apple or 
two, especially when you have to wait eight and 
a half hours between a poor dinner and a poorer 
supper. The fewgroschen 
that I get from Father 
are always gone the first 
day, and what am I to do 
afterwards?” 

When Franz was sev- 
enteen, his voice changed . 
so he could no longer sing 
in the Emperor’s choir. 
Leaving the Imperial 
school, he took training 
to become a teacher and 
for three years taught in 
his father’s school. As a 
teacher he was very un- 
happy. 

And so, when he was 
invited to live with his 
friend Schober, he went 
gladly. From that time 
on his days were nearly 
all spent in composing 
music. Usually by seven in the morning, some- 
times before he dressed, Franz was bending over 
his paper and ink-pot. He had a habit of leaving 
his spectacles on all night, which may have been 
convenient but must have been uncomfortable. 
Stopping only a few minutes for breakfast, he 
would scribble away furiously until two o’clock, 
when he joined his friends for luncheon at some 
inn or tavern garden. They were always a jolly 
little party. In the late afternoons they were 
off for a stroll through the public squares or the 
fine parks and broad avenues outside the city 
wall. In the evening there would be jolly gather- 
ings of musical friends to listen to Schubert’s lat- 
est music or to dance while he played for them. 

Yet in this gay city that smiled and glowed 
Franz Schubert often endured dreadful hard- 
ships. His cheap lodgings were cold and uncom- 
fortable. Sometimes he and his friends together 
had not the price of a meal. The rich and great 
people who often aided musicians did not help 
him, partly because he was shy and avoided them. 











His music became known very slow- 
ly; publishers would take only a lit- 
tle at a time, paying him wretchedly. 

Schubert loved best to ramble 
among the beautiful mountains and 
waterfalls of Upper Austria, visiting 
the kindly people who appreciated 
his music and asked for many con- 
certs. There Franz was happy. He 
wrote music steadily. Following 
along a stream at Steyr he thought 
of his lovely song about “The 
Trout.” For his friends at Graz he 
he wrote his famous “Unfinished 
Symphony.” He visited Linz, too, 
where Spaun lived, and Gmiinden 
and Salzburg. 

Whenever Schubert came across a 
poem that would make a song, he sat 
down and composed one. The mu- 
sic he set to “The Erl King,” the poem of the 
great German, Goethe, is famous. The story is 
a very tragic and exciting tale, and in Schubert’s 
music you hear and feel it all. You would like 
best of all, perhaps, some of the shorter songs 
about the mill and the stream, like “Wandering” 
and “Whither.” These tell what the miller sings 
as he works all day by the great turning wheel 
and the moving mill-stones or walks by the mill- 
stream that comes rushing down the valley. 

Franz wrote all of this music as fast as light- 
ning. A whole melody seemed to come to his 
mind at once, and he put down the notes and 
measures almost as if he were copying them, in- 
stead of writing them out of his head. He seldom 
erased or corrected his manuscripts. Songs came 
to him in the strangest places. The perfect song 
we know as “Hark, Hark the Lark,” he wrote in 
the midst of the noise and hubbub of an out-of- 
door restaurant, with waiters passing and fiddles 
scraping. For paper he used the back of the bill 
of fare. At other times he wrote on cuffs, and 
some say even on the tablecloth and the walls. 
Once he used black chalk on gray wrap- 
ping paper. 

Not long after Schubert’s thirty-first 
birthday a fine public concert of his 
music was given in Vienna. Franz felt 
now that his poor and hard years were 
nearly over. They were more nearly 
over than he thought, for that fall he 
contracted typhus and on the 19th of 
November, at his beloved Ferdinand’s 
house, he died. 

Then recognition did come to him, 
and gradually all of his music was pub- 
lished. Franz had had a queer habit of 








Franz Schubert 
at twenty 
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Last June, Vienna held a great festival 
in honor of the Schubert Centennial 


stowing away his pieces in drawers or on cupboard 
shelves or leaving them at the homes of musical 
acquaintances. For years afterward his friends 
kept finding them in unexpected places. 

Once the people of Vienna came to know and 
understand Schubert’s music, they began to 
honor him. The little home in Lichtenthal is 
kept lovingly as a kind of museum. Ferdinand’s 
house, too, has been bought by the city. 

For the Schubert Centennial this year a great 
International Composers’ Contest for orchestra 
music was organized among twenty-six countries. 
Schubert’s music has been given first place on 
concert programs and new phonograph records 
have been made. In June, Vienna had a two 
weeks’ festival where, amid flags and visitors and 
sunshine, wonderful out-of-door performances 
were given of the C Major Symphony and other 
pieces. The programs were heard by wireless all 
over Europe. This fall exercises are being 
planned for a Schubert week from November 
18th to 25th. Nearly 1,000 cities and towns in 
the United States will take part in them. 

All of this “publicity” would have 
embarrassed the composer, no doubt, 
for the grown Schubert was as simple- 
hearted and modest as the little Franz 
Peter. His great love for music and 
his longing to give others the beautiful 
melodies in his heart kept him free from 
the personal pride and jealousy that 
sometimes mar the characters of great 
artists. As for his music, Schumann, 
who lived and wrote music just after 
Schubert’s time, said: “Schubert’s 
pencil was dipped in moonbeams and 
in the flame of the sun.” 
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JUNIORS MAY AID ROLL CALL 


OVEMBER! This is the month of Roll 

Call in the American Red Cross. All of us 
are interested, therefore. Indeed, during this 
month renewing and increasing membership in 
the Senior American Red Cross may well be a 
main interest of the members of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Let me suggest six ways in which the Juniors 
may aid in the Roll Call for a membership of five 
million, and perhaps more, in the American Red 
Cross: 


First, help at Headquarters. Juniors can sort out sup- 
plies and put them in envelopes ready to deliver. They can 
address these envelopes and then deliver 
them to the persons to whom they should 
go. They can also enter up records, mak- 
ing them permanent for use throughout the year. In all 
of these clerical ways, the Juniors can render valuable, nec- 
essary service. 

Second, they may help arouse interest in Red Cross at 
home by talking about its work, what it has accomplished 
locally, the undertakings it has carried 
through in wider areas. Discussing the 
Junior Red Cross and its accomplishments 
is likewise a way of developing an interest in the American 
Red Cross and its values which may result in many new 
members for the Senior Red Cross. 

Third, the school is an important place for doing things 
to aid Roll Call. At school, the Juniors may become more 
intelligent and enthusiastic for helping it 
along. Pageants and plays emphasizing 
the progress of various sorts, which has 
been facilitated through the work of the Red Cross, may be 
presented in the school assembly. Brief interesting talks 
may be given, both by pupils and by well-informed adults. 
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Help at 
Headquarters 


Talk at 
Home 


Work at 
School 


In art classes, beautiful posters may be made for advertis- 
ing Roll Call. The Juniors may well plan, also, to make 
the school bulletin board interesting and attractive by post- 
ing illustrations and items giving information and inspira- 
tion with reference to Roll Call. The school paper may 
likewise contribute to a successful Roll Call. In the Junior 
and Senior High Schools items of interest may be prepared 
for publication in the local press. These items will tell 
what the pupils have been doing in school to aid the call 
to membership. 

Fourth, the Juniors may aid very effectively in public 
programs. Following the National Convention last year, 
many students who attended it made talks 
which were very helpful in inspiring inter- 
est. The Junior Red Cross Council in a 
certain city was invited by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to provide a program which would interest and inform 
the membership about the Red Cross. One of the numbers 
proved of particular interest and value. The children of the 
third grade reported their experiences in taking an imaginary 
trip to various European countries with whom school corre- 
spondence had been carried on by the members of the Junior 
Red Cross. They told of their experiences in Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Jugoslavia and Belgium, relating what they saw, 
how the people were dressed, what the children played, and 
the like, in the various countries. A gifted little girl sang two 
airs, one of which she said she had heard in Spain, another 
in Italy. A group of children also presented a folk dance 
which they said they had seen the children dancing in 
Belgium. Later interesting portions of this program were 
presented before the Rotary Club whose members had heard 
how well the children did. A high school pupil talked on 
the work for the year as the Junior Red Cross Council had 
planned it out. Other interesting numbers were presented. 

Fifth, the Juniors may carry large responsibilities in ar- 
ranging exhibits in public places. Such exhibits can be made 
very attractive if they are given an artistic 
setting by the use of posters or. specially 
prepared backgrounds. In these exhibits 
the schools may display interesting school correspondence 
albums, samples of gifts they have made, greeting cards 
prepared during the drawing period, results of their efforts 
to aid the production program of the American Red Cross. 

Sixth, children may also properly write—not to solicit, 
but to give information—to people whom they know and 
think they might interest. These letters 
should be brief and interesting, but they 
may well tell of something important which 
the Junior Red Cross, or the Senior Red Cross has done, 
suggesting its value. 


Take Part 
In Programs 


Arrange 
Exhibits 


Write 
Letters 


In all of the above ways the Juniors may aid the 
Roll Call. A very good aim to set is for each of 
the 6,529,000 Juniors to interest one Senior mem- 
ber. 

The work of the American-Red Cross is great. 
The Juniors have a general appreciation of this 
fact. Their appreciation may be greatly increased 
and deepened, however, if they render service 
during Roll Call. The Senior Red Cross should 
know the valuable work which the Juniors can 
do. The Juniors should have the opportunity 
for growth and understanding through carrying 


esponsibilities. 
respo —H. B. Wison, 


National Director American Junior Red Cross. 
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How the Animals Passed the Winter 


A TALE FROM THE RUSSIAN * 
Paper Cut-outs by Joseph C. Jones 


HE warm Summer 

had gone, and the cold 

Winter was approach- 
ing. The birds and the 
beasts began to migrate to 
warmer regions. 

The Bull was wandering 
along and met the Ram. 

“Where are you going, 
Ram?” asked the Bull. 

“T’m going to find shelter 
for the Winter,” answered 
the Ram. 

“Well, let us go on together,” said the Bull. 

So they went together, and on the way they 
met the Pig. 

“Where are you going, Pig?” asked the Bull. 

“T’m going to find shelter for the Winter,” an- 
swered the Pig. 

“Well, come with us,” said the Bull. 

So they went along together and met the Goose. 

“Where are you going, Goose?” asked the Bull. 

“T’m going to find shelter for the Winter,” an- 
swered the Goose. 

“Well, come with us,” said the Bull. 

So they went along together and met the Cock. 

“Where are you going, Cock?” asked the Bull. 

“I’m going to find shelter for the Winter,” 
answered the Cock. 

“Well, you too can come along with us,” said 
the Bull. 

So they all went along together, discussing the 
matter and saying: 

“What shall we do, friends? How are we to 
protect ourselves against the cold? Where shall 
we find warmth?” 

“We must build a cottage or we shall freeze,” 
said the Bull. 

The Ram said: “I have a warm coat—look how 
woolly it is! Even outside I shall not be cold.” 

The Pig said: “I don’t fear the frosts either. I 
shall dig myself a hole in the ground, and shall get 
along all right without a cottage.” 

The Goose said: “I shall find shelter under a 
thick fir tree. One wing I shall put under me and 
with the other I’ll cover myself. I need no cot- 
tage either.” 

The Cock said: “Neither do I.” 

The Bull thought: “This is a bad outlook. I 


~ *Reprinted from “Lipa,” Czechoslovakia. 


Come,” said the Wolf and the Bear. 





"*Let’s go to the cottage and eat them all up” 


must see about a cottage for myself.” Aloud he 
said: “Do as you like, but I shall build a cot- 
tage.” 

So he built himself a cottage and lived in it. 
Winter came on with severe weather, and the 
frosts became harder and harder. The Ram hesi- 
tated and hesitated, but finally he went to the 
Bull and entreated: 

“Let me into your cottage, Bull!” 

“No, Ram, I’ll not let you in,” replied the Bull. 
“You've got a warm coat, so that you are not cold 
even out-of-doors.” 

“Let me in, or I’ll take a run and burst the door 
in for you, and then you'll be cold yourself!” 

The Bull considered a while and then he said: 
“Well, if you break down the door I shall cer- 
tainly be cold, so I may as well let you in.” 

The Pig also felt the cold, and came to the 
Bull and said: “Let me into your cottage, 
Brother!” 

“No, Pig, no,” said the Bull. “Dig yourself into 
the ground and you’ll not be cold!” 

“If you don’t let me in, I’ll burrow under your 
walls and then you'll be cold too!” 

“What’s to be done?” thought the Bull, “T must 
let him in.” And he did so. 

Then came the Goose and the Cock. “Let us 
into your cottage!” said the Goose. “Let us into 
your cottage, Brother,” said the Cock. 

“No,” said the Bull, “you have two wings. You 
must lie on one and cover yourselves with the 
other and then you won’t be cold.” 

“Tf you don’t let us in I’ll peck all the moss 
from your walls, and then you'll be cold your- 
self,” said the Goose. 

“And I'll fly up and serape all the mortar from 
your roof, and you’ll be cold,” said the Cock. 
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What was the Bull to do? He let the Goose 
and the Cock into the cottage, and they all lived 
there together. 

The Wolf and the Bear heard of this. “Come,” 
said they, “let’s go to the cottage, eat them all up 
and settle down ourselves in the warmth there.” 

So they set out and soon arrived at the cottage. 
Said the Bear to the Wolf: “You go first!” 

“No, you go first. I’m the weaker one!” said 
the Wolf. 

“All right, I’ll go, but don’t desert me!” replied 
the Bear, and entered the cottage. 

The Bear had hardly entered the cottage when 
the Bull got him between his horns and thrust 
him against the wall. The Ram ran around and 


butted him from the side and knocked his feet 
from under him. The Pig worried him with his 
teeth till the fur flew. The Goose flew up on his 
head and pecked him. And the cock leapt up 
onto the crossbeam and called out as loudly as he 
could: “Hand him over to me! Hand him over 
to me!” 

The Wolf heard the ery and fled. The Bear 
struggled a long time, and with difficulty escaped. 
He rejoined the Wolf, lamenting: 

“My word, they gave it tome! A wonder they 
didn’t kill me. And another of them sat there 
and cried: ‘Hand him over tome! Hand him over 
to me!’ If he had got hold of me I should never 
have got out alive!” 





‘Where are you going, Cock?” asked the Bull. 


The Quarter That Was a Starter 
(Continued from page 48) 


and the year before, your Fund gave $750 to the 
Greek Red Cross to assist them in carrying out 
their plans for the revival of the art of ancient 
Greece, designs of rich beauty and perfect form 
which risked being forgotten or replaced by inar- 
tistic copies of less worthy foreign patterns. 
But, you may ask, why did we Americans help 
that particular work? And what has it to do with 
Corinth? Just this: Those responsible for ex- 
penditures from the National Children’s Fund 
seek to use it where its help is most wanted and 
in a way which accomplishes many things at the 
same time. The money allotted for Greece was 
not enough alone to finance a nation-wide activity 
of one hundred and fifty thousand children, but in 
encouraging the Greek Juniors to go ahead, your 
gift helped more than you can at first imagine. 
To understand just how, you will have to sup- 
pose that you are awfully keen to have, say, a 
pair of rabbits, or maybe a radio set. “Wonder 
if I could earn so much money as that?” you ask 
yourself doubtfully. “Dunno! . . . wish I could!” 
And just then big brother steps up, hears all about 
it, and “comes through” with a quarter, as a 
starter. It starts you, doesn’t it? And the memory 
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“Pm going to find shelter for the Winter,” answered the Cock 


of big brother’s interest in the plan, his faith in 
you, sort of warms up your keep-going machinery, 
doesn’t it? First thing you know Mr. and Mrs. 
Bunny-Rabbit are out in your back yard wrink- 
ling their noses in rhythm to the radio’s tune. 

Well, in a much more dignified way, this is what 
your gifts from the National Children’s Fund 
accomplish in Europe. And this is what hap- 
pened in Greece: The leaders worked so hard 
and the Greek Juniors responded so energetically 
that the national art program became a real suc- 
cess, a feature of Greek school life and a valuable 
Junior Red Cross activity. The Juniors profited 
by making many things embroidered or carved 
or painted with reproductions of the old designs 
and their Service Funds waxed fat from the sales 
thereof. Consequently the whole Greek Junior 
Red Cross grew that much stronger, and when the 
earthquake shook poor Corinth to a million bits, 
when the children were refugees and in need 
(many of these refugee children were Junior Red 
Cross members themselves) these fat Funds went 
at once into active service. Thus the friendly 
hand of the American Children’s Fund stretched 
across the seas in a big-brotherly way has carried 
“the quarter which was the starter” to a host of 
gallant workers ready in turn to make the same 
gesture toward their own little-brothers-in-need. 





The two privates saluted: ““We have some socks, sir. 


Shall we unload them?” 


“Socks, Sir!” 


CHARACTERS: 
Howarp Bacon, American Red Cross officer. 
Two CLerks. 
An AMERICAN ARMY OFFICER. 
SEVERAL AMERICAN PRIVATES. 


Time: During the World War. 
Piace: An American Red Cross office in France. 


SCENE 1 


Howarp Bacon, American Red Cross officer, 
seated at desk. Twoclerksat tables. All writing. 
Bacon lays down pen, yawns, stretches. 

Bacon: Well, that job is done. Now, if we 
had it, we could take on some more work. I 
wonder what will come along next? 

CierK: You better be satisfied to take a rest, 
Mr. Bacon. You have been working hard, and 
there will soon be plenty to do to keep you at it 
again. 

Enter an American Army Officer. 

Orricer: Hello, Bacon. How are things going? 

Bacon: Hello, Bill. Sit down. Well, you see 
we have just worked ourselves out of a job, and 
now we are waiting for something to turn up. 

Orricer: Too bad you can’t darn socks! I’m 
in need of some one to darn 
all I own, and all the other 
fellows at the billet have 
their toes sticking through, 
too. Gee, it’s tough! 

Bacon: That’s fine! I 


'T'HIS dramatization was made and presented by 

the Dramatic Club of Maplewood Junior High 

School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, from a story which 

appeared in the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” to whom 

grateful acknowledgment is made for their courtesy 
in permitting us to print the play. 


know an old French woman who would just love 
the job. She hounds the life out of me asking for 
something to do forthe Americans. 

Orricer: Such luck! The Army pays 20 cen- 
times a pair. Is that O. K.? 

Bacon: Sure. The old lady will be delighted. 
Send along all you have over there. To give her 
a week’s work would fill her with joy. 

Orricer: Oh, I can guarantee her a week’s work 
all right, and I’ll send the socks right over. This 
is a great day for me. So long. (Ezits.) 


ScENE 2 


Same office. Piles of sacks of socks in one 
corner. Bacon and clerks at work. American pri- 
vate enters. 

PrivaTE (saluting): Socks, Sir. 

Bacon: Great! I guess we have enough here to 
keep the old lady busy for a while. What a god- 
send to her! She surely would have gone crazy 
if she hadn’t found something to do for her beloved 
Americans. 

Exit soldier. Bacon and clerks go to work 
again. Enter another American private with 
sacks of socks which he de- 
positsin corner and salutes, 
standing in front of Ba- 
con’s desk. 

Bacon: What have you? 

Private: Socks, sir. 
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Bacon: Fine! Thank your boys, and thank 
your colonel for me. (zit soldier.) Here, Jones 
(to clerk), take these over to the old lady. (Exit 
JONES carrying bags of socks.) 

Two privates enter. 

Bacon: Good morning, boys. 
me? 

Privates: Socks, sir. 

Bacon: What! More socks? We certainly 
didn’t expect such a deluge, but this is fine, patri- 
otic work. Did you bring them with you? 

First Private: Two truck loads, outside, sir. 

Bacon: Two truck loads! Well, unload them in 
the back room and I'll see if we can get them 
taken care of. (Exit soldiers.) I’ll have to go 
and get some more women to darn. This will 
keep the whole village busy. (He turns to go and 
meets two more American privates entering.) 

Privates: Socks, sir. 

Bacon (looking out window): What! Socks in 
all those three camions? 

First Private: Yes, sir. All socks, sir. 

Bacon: All in sacks? 

Seconp Private: No, sir; in bales, sir. Five 
hundred pairs to the bale, ten bales to the car, 
sir. 

Bacon: Good heavens! How shall I—fifteen 
women could darn one hundred and forty-five 
pairs a day—How many—How in thunder— 

First Private: Shall we unload them here, sir? 

Bacon (coming out of his daze): Hey? Oh, yes, 
in the back room. (Mops his forehead, snatches 
hat and dashes towards door). Three camions! 
Full of socks! Where am I going to get the 
women? Are there more women than socks, or 
more socks than women in the world? 


Something for 


ScENE 3 


Same setting as scenes land 2. Clerks working, 
one at table, one at files. Bacon enters. 

Bacon: Good morning, boys. 

CierKs: Good morning, Mr. Bacon. 

First CuerK (at files) : The sock business seems 
to flourish. Already we have received this morn- 
ing a hundred thousand pairs! 

Two privates enter. 

First Private: Socks, sir. Shall we unload 
them, sir? 

Bacon (bangs on desk): No! Look here, 
Buddy. Where are all these socks coming from? 

First Private: Lieutenant Stewart, sir. 

Bacon: Great Scott! The whole American 
Army isn’t going to send me its socks, I hope! 

SEcOND Private: Military orders, sir. 
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Bacon: Military orders? Why—why, what do 
you mean? 

SeconD Private: A military order issued by 
Colonel Clark, sir, to send all socks needing darn- 
ing here, sir. 

Bacon (helplessly) : But, Buddy, I can’t handle 
them! There aren’t enough women in the town! 
We'll have to stop this. (Sinks into chair, ex- 
hausted.) 

First Private: I’m afraid you'll have more 
trouble, sir. When I left they were baling more, 
sir. 

Bacon: More! Do you mean there are more 
coming? 

First Private: Oh, yes, sir. There are thou- 
sands of pairs down there. They couldn’t spare 
any more trucks, sir, so they are going to send 
them up by rail in box cars tomorrow, sir. 

Bacon (gasping): Box cars! 

First Private: Yes, sir, a train of ’em. (Soldier 
exits.) 

Bacon (rests his head on hands and groans): 
A—train—of—box cars full of— 

Two privates enter and salute. 

Bacon (holding up his hand to stop them before 
they can speak): No! Don’t say it, boys. All last 
night I dreamed a string of privates filed by my 
bedside shouting “Socks, sir” and hurling sacks of 
socks at me till I was nearly smothered under 
them. (Looking out window): What! You’ve 
brought no socks? 

First Private: No, sir. Couldn’t possibly bring 
them up. They’re unloading them at the freight 
station, and they sent us up to get orders, sir. 

Bacon : Socks—at the freight station! Orders? 

Seconp Private: Yes, sir. We came up with 
the train—twenty-one cars, sir. 

Bacon (aghast): Not—not full of. 

First Private: Socks, sir. Yes, sir. 

Bacon (hopelessly): Well, bring ’em along 
up. We still have storage room for them anyway. 

Soldiers exit. Bacon goes to work at desk. 
Clerk enters. 

CuerK (hands telegram to Bacon): A telegram 
for you, Mr. Bacon. 

Bacon (takes telegram, then pushes it back, 
wearily): Read it to me. (Aside, disgustedly) 
More socks! 

CuierK (reads): “Can you receive three thou- 
sand refugees? Wire answer at once.” 

Bacon (jumping up joyously): Can 1? Wire 
back: “With open arms” (extends arms) “but 
they must all be women who can darn socks!” 

CurRTAIN 





Junior Doings Here and There 


ANY of the 
61,000 Porto 
Rican Jun- 
iors have known this 
fall what it is to be 
without food and 
clothing, and even a 
roof to sleep under. 
Porto Rico after the 
hurricane was much 
like Corinth after the 
earthquake, which 
you have read about 
in this number. 

In Porto Rico, as 
in Greece, the Juniors 
have a fine record. 
They are enrolled in 
3,400 grade schools, 
20 high schools, 1 parochial school and 2 private 
schools. Last year they sent $100 to the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. At home they helped 
with dental clinics, school lunchrooms, scholar- 
ships and playgrounds. Besides filling more than 
four thousand Christmas boxes for children over- 
seas, they have exchanged albums and letters with 
schools in the United States, Spain, Japan, 
France and some countries of Central and South 
America. Juniors at the Institute for the Blind 
at San Juan knitted scarfs for women in the Mu- 
nicipal Home there. Domestic Science girls 
made dresses for poor children in many parts of 
the Island. All the Juniors carried on health ac- 
tivities regularly; and 24 schools had Home Hy- 
giene courses, 7 had Nutrition courses and 1 had 
a First Aid course. 


R. BAKER, Director of Disaster Relief in 
Porto Rico, cabled that 1,027 schoolrooms 
were destroyed, 817 of them one-room rural 
schools, and over a thousand more were partly 
wrecked. The rural schools had been built on 
high ground for the sake of ventilation, and so got 
the full strength of the wind. Mr. Baker sug- 
gested that our Juniors could help: (1) by con- 
tinuing the hot lunches in rural schools for about 
90 days, and (2) by purchasing seeds for rural 
school gardens. Mr. H. B. Wilson, your National 
Director, has approved of these projects and so 
some of the money you contribute for the Hurri- 
cane Relief Fund will be used for them. 





In the Armistice Day parade in De Funiak Springs, Florida, last 


year, the Junior Red Cross had its own float. 
and caps for the girls and boys to wear, and cut the lettering and 
crosses for the float 


HE Juniors of 

Palm Beach 
County, Florida, last 
year shipped fifty 
books to Louisiana 
Juniors who suffered 
in the Mississippi 
flood. Throughout 
the year some groups 
supplied milk for 
lunches in rural 
schools. Others col- 
lected used toys for 
children in the Ever- 
glades and furnished 
shoes and stockings, 
clothing and text 
books for children 
needing them in their 
own schools. This is the county where the Sep- 
tember hurricane did the most damage. 


N THE Virgin Islands, the third part of the 
the United States to feel the great storm heav- 
ily, there are nearly two thousand Juniors. When 
their rooms enroll they give what little they can, 
and add some service done for a friend or neigh- 
bor. Along with their correspondence they often 
send gifts of deep sea and saltwater shells and 
other fascinating things. In 1923 the playground 
on the island of St. Thomas was established with 
money from the National Children’s Fund. 
When the Department of Education for a time 
could not pay the playground leader’s salary the 
Juniors there helped by “self-denial collections” 


Juniors made veils 


eee 





“One-Thirty” is the canary sent by Public School No. 130 

to the U. S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y. The night 

be arrived the men in the Tuberculosis Ward bad a chris- 
tening party for bim 
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ica are writing letters to other coun- 
tries. Then when we grow big we will not 
go and fight our own friends. They will 
not like to fight their friends. 

“When the war ended many soldiers 
were dying in hospitals and some had 
a broken leg or hand or were shot some 
place never to get well. Some didn’t 
have anybody to send them things, but 
the Red Cross was the one that helped 
them. And now, so many years since 
the war, there are men in hospitals sick 
from the war. We are making Thanks- 
giving place cards for them now. And 
we are going to make Christmas pres- 
ents for them. And one more thing 
I want to tell. We have a yell for our 
school now. It is like this: 

“Cattegat 
Skagerrack 
Sis Boom Bah! 
Stone Arabia 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Don’t you think it is nice? Miss Sager made it up. 
“Your loving friend, 
Srone AraBia SCHOOL. 
“P.S. We are sending the place cards for the soldiers.” 





The Industrial School in Toledo, Obio, bas been a member of the Junior Red Cross 


for four years. Last year each class made at least one article for a Veterans’ 
Hospital. There was a great variety of beautifully made things, among them 14 
rag rugs 


once a month, musicals and literary programs 
and sales of candy and nuts on festival days. 
In 1924 a hurricane wrecked the slide and the 
Juniors of the Lincoln School repaired it. In 
1927 a Jungle Gym, a Wave Slide, 6 Ladder 
Giant Strides, 1 Ocean Wave and 4 Board See- 
Saws were donated to the playground, and the 
National Children’s Fund helped again by pay- 
ing for enlarging the grounds and putting up the 
equipment. We haven’t heard yet whether the 
Junior playground came through the big hurri- 
cane all right. 


VERY day the art classes of Dalton, Georgia, 
put aside some of their best work for patients 
at the Alto State Hospital for Tuberculosis. 


HE Juniors of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
made ash trays from big sea shells measuring 
three to five inches across, which they scrubbed 
until they shone. The shells went to the National 
Soldiers’ Home at Johnson City, Tennessee. 


‘= Junior Red Cross Birthday Club of the 

Berkeley, California, schools sends birth- 
day greetings to twenty-five soldiers in the Liver- 
more Hospital each month. 


ECAUSE Armistice Day and Thanksgiving 
both come in November, many schools begin 
their work for veterans and soldiers and sailors 
then. Here is a letter the little Stone Arabia 
school of Onondaga County, New York, wrote 
about this work last year to their Junior Chair- 
man: Baws “One-Thirty,” whose picture is on 
page 57, Juniors of Brooklyn schools have 
given five other birds, an aquarium and many 
blooming plants, ferns, 
flower seeds, window 
boxes and plant stands 
to the Naval Hospital. 


“Today is Armistice Day. November 11, 1918, the war 
The bell rang. Some peo- 


was over. The whistles blew. 
ple’s sons came home but 
all did not come because some 
were killed. On Armistice 
Day we should thank God 
that the war is over. 





“T don’t think they'll have 
war when we boys and girls 
get to be men and women 
because we are doing so 
much, and the other schools 
are helping to make other 
people happy. I hope we 
don’t have any more war 
because we are getting 
friends with the ones across 
the ocean. The Juniors of 
Stone Arabia think there 
will never be another war be- 
cause the Juniors of Amer- 
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Two pupils at St. Jobn’s Catholic Mission School iw Komatke, 

Arizona, with the Navajo rug they are making to sell for their 

School Service Fund, Other girls made beaded articles and 
baskets 


Jerome Epstein, of P. S. 
130, wrote this letter to 
go with his school’s 
Easter gift last year: 


“Dear PRoTEcTOR: 

“Hoping to bring cheer to 
your rather quiet room, 
Publie School 130 sends you 
this token of utmost friend- 
ship in the form of these 
plants. We all know that 
we can not compare our 
small service with the great 


service that you rendered to our coun- 
try and ourselves but we do the best 
that we can. 
“Wishing you to have the best of 
Easter holidays, we are 
“Yours respectfully, 
“THE Pupits or P. 8. 130.” 
The Patients sent back greet- 
ings to the school and told what 
pleasure the flowers and the bird 
had brought: 


“How you all would have enjoyed 
being here and listening to ‘One-Thirty’ 
singing to beat the band,” they said. 
“There is one bird that will be well 
taken care of because a ‘Special Detail’ 
has been assigned to ‘One-Thirty.’ 

We assure you that wherever 
we go from here each man will carry with him a kindly 
thought for the pupils and staff of Public School 130, 
Brooklyn, New York.” ' 


EVERAL grades of the Baker,School of Natick, 
Rhode Island, combined to bring a real 
Thanksgiving feast to a family of six little chil- 
dren and their mother when the father was out 
of work because of a broken foot. It took two 
auto trips to carry all they gave or collected—a 
7-lb. turkey, a 4-lb. chicken, potatoes, cranber- 
ries, canned goods and staples, fruits and candy, 
home-made pastry, and also bedding, underwear, 
outer clothing, overcoats, baby things and toys. 
A note came from the mother telling what a beau- 
tiful day they had. 


HILDREN of Os- SAUCE NATTA HATA 


chatz, a town in Ger- 
many between Leipzig 
and Dresden, exchanged 
summertime visits with 
children of Linz, in Up- 
per Austria. This is the 
Austrian region that 
Schubert loved so much. 
The Oschatz Juniors re- 
ported: 


“On July 28 we left our 
home town to go to Linz via 
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Juniors of the First Street School in Warren, Obio, in “The Strongest Boy in the 
World,’ which they gave before the Parent-Teacher Association last January. 
The play originally appeared in the April, 1926, “News” 


apricots and plums, with bacon and sausage, apple and 
raspberry cake, and on Sundays the Linz tarts, all wonder- 
ful dishes unknown to us. The Linz Juniors raised the 
money for our four weeks’ stay by giving theatrical per- 
formances and selling the things made by the cooking 
pupils.” 

The Linz children then returned the visit and 
had a wonderful time in Germany. 


ANY Mexican children belong to the Junior 
Red Cross of the Pinal County Chapter in 
Arizona. The pupils of one rural school there 
cared for an orphaned baby and furnished food 
and clothes for it. 


BRAILLED copies of Miss Upjohn’s book, 

“Friends in Strange Garments,” are being 
made by Red Cross vol- 
unteer workers, which 
Juniors may buy from 
their Service Funds for 
children in schools for 
the blind. The Boston 
Juniors have already said 
they want copies, and so 
have the New York City, 
Pittsburgh and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, organ- 
izations and other groups 
in the West and the 
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We took trips to the Poestling- 
hill, to Steyregg, St. Florian, 
Wilhering and into the Muehl 
quarter. We shall never for- 
get a three days’ trip to the 
Scharnstein, to the High Salm 
and Gmiinden. We also 
learned the secrets of Austrian 
cooking—dumplings filled with 
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Neicilademaemes 53 or $3 in all. The Boston 

Juniors hope to give a 
cali scs debian aaeai 55 regular copy with each 
Beads claire 57 Brailled set so the teacher 


ean tell the blind children 
about the pictures as they 
read the stories. 
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When Disaster Rides the Skies 
the Red Cross Stands By to Help 


A SCARLET flash of color against a field of 
white 

A symbol of humanity, of brother-love and right, 

The sign of nations’ progress toward the great 
ultimate end 

Of every man andnation beingevery other’s friend. 

From north, south, east, and west, unending quest 
of good, 

It goes to different continents to establish broth- 
erhood. 


[ 60 ] 


Twelfth Roll Call Poster 
’ of the 
American Red Cross 


So let us help this worthy cause, keep up the 
wondrous pace 

It so far has established, to help the human race. 

May the scarlet flash of color against the field of 
white 

Long hold its sway of brotherhood, humanity, 
and right. 

—Written,in honor of the Tenth Anniversary of the Junior 


Red Cross, by Rut Hirsu, 13 years old, in the eighth 
grade of the Wm. Wilson, Jr.,School of Mt.Vernon,N.Y. 
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